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England, is so much taken with the performance, that he said
to Oswald he would put the Duke of Buccleugh under the
author's care, and would make it worth his while to accept of
that charge. As soon as I heard this, I called on him twice
with a view of talking with him about the matter, and of con-
vincing him of the propriety of sending that young gentleman
to Glasgow, for I could not hope that he could offer you any
terms which would tempt you to renounce your professorship ;
but I missed him. Mr. Townshend passes for being a little
uncertain in his resolutions, so perhaps you need not build
much on his sally."

On this occasion, as will appear in a later chapter,
Townshend proved true to his resolve and false to his
reputation.

Burke, who afterwards became one of Smith's most
intimate friends, was at this time known for his philo-
sophical inquiry into the origin of our ideas of the
Sublime and Beautiful (1757). He was also a prin-
cipal contributor to the Annual Register; and that
publication, in its admirable account of hooks pub-
lished during the year 1759, quotes a long passage
from the Theory of Moral Sentiments, with a prefatory
tribute from Burke's pen, which might quench the
thirst of the thirstiest author. Smith is praised for
having struck out a new, and at the same time a
perfectly natural, road of ethical speculation.

"The theory is in all its essential parts just, and founded
on truth and nature. The author seeks for the founda-
tion of the just, the fit, the proper, the decent, in our most
common and most allowed passions; and making appro-
bation and disapprobation the tests of virtue and vice, and
shewing that those are founded on sympathy, he raises from
this simple truth, one of the most beautiful fabrics of moral
theory, that has perhaps ever appeared. The illustrations are
numerous and happy, and shew the author to be a man of
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